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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CREATIVE REASON 
IN ARISTOTLE'S PHILOSOPHY. 1 

A RISTOTLE'S account of the theoretical activity of reason is 
**• very meagre, and is wholly inadequate for any reconstruc- 
tion that is not speculative and tentative. Even the learned com- 
mentator Themistius says regarding the doctrine of the Active 
Reason : " The philosopher himself (i. e., Aristotle) is here more 
like a puzzled inquirer (ditopoovTi) than a teacher." 2 And Theo- 
phrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as Scholarch of the Lyceum 
and was intimately instructed in the Peripatetic doctrines, although 
he accepted the theory of a twofold reason (active and passive), 
was unable to explain it. How the reason could be at once na- 
tive to man, and yet enter from without, and how potentiality is 
related to actuality in reasoning, were difficulties which Theo- 
phrastus, as reported by Themistius, 3 regarded as serious, if not 
insoluble. Thus the question regarding the nature of the active 
reason 4 became early a matter of controversy, and has continued 
a fruitful source of polemics among the Syrians, Arabs, and Chris- 
tians for well-nigh two millenniums. 

Eudemus explained the active reason in us by saying that it is 
God (not d-uov but #eoc) in man (cf. Eth. Eud., 1248" 24). Simi- 
larly, Alexander of Aphrodisias (called Aristotle's exegete par 
excellence), who held a pantheistic view of the world, regarded 
the creative reason as the activity of the divine intelligence. 5 The 
Syrians and Arabs were greatly influenced by Alexander. Avi- 
cenna, however, interprets the doctrine in terms of an emanation 
theory of the world, akin to Neo-Platonism. Intelligible forms 
are endowed with immaterial preexistence in pure spirits, the 
highest created intelligences. From the highest they pass into a 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association at New York City, April I , 
1902. 

2 Themistius, Comm. in Arist. lib. de anima, fol. 7* b - 

'Themistius, Paraphrasis librorum de anima, ed. Spengel, pp. 189, 8; 198, 13. 
(On De an., Ill, 5.) 

4 The term voir ttoojtlk6^ occurs nowhere in the writings of Aristotle, but the 
equivalent is given in rd woir/Ttudv and tu iroieiv navra and by implication in the 
antithesis to vovq wadriTiKde. Cf. De an., 426' 4, 430* 12, 430* 24. 

5 Cf. Brentano, Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, Mainnz, 1867, p. 7. 
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second sphere, from the second into a third, and so on down into 
the last which is the creative reason (intelligentia agens). From 
this creative (cosmic) reason intelligible forms pass into the soul, 
on the one hand ; as substantial forms they pass into material 
things, on the other hand. Subject and object are thus bridged 
by means of the forms (intelligible for reason and substantial for 
concrete things), which emanate from a common source, viz., the 
creative reason. The substantial form, i. e., the class-notion 
immanent in sensible particulars, is correlated with the intelligible 
form, i. e., the concept immanent in reason, and therefore knowing 
subject and known object are only different aspects of one reality. 
Subject and object are unified in the creative reason. The passive 
reason, by means of phantasms or images, is able to apprehend 
the substantial forms (genera), and from the active reason it 
receives the light of intelligible forms (concepts). The intelligible 
forms from the active reason are combined in the passive reason 
with the sensible forms, and erected into the structure of empirical 
science. Every act of knowing implies receptivity from this dual 
source of emanated forms, — intelligible and substantial forms, — 
a curious mixture of Aristotelianism with Neo-Platonism. 

Averroes, the foremost Arabic exegete of Aristotle, and one of 
the most important intellectual figures of the Middle Ages, 
regards both the active (intellectus agens) and the passive reason 
(intellectus materialis) as spiritual entities distinct from the body 
and from each other. The former's activity consists in making 
sensible images intelligible, and thereby moving the passive reason. 
The passive reason receives the phantasms which have been illu- 
minated and made intelligible by the active reason. This dual 
reason (consisting of two separate entities) is the eternal in man ; 
while the other powers that are concerned with the particular 
originate with the body and perish with the body. In the inter- 
pretation of Avicenna, on the contrary, only the creative reason is 
eternal ; while the passive reason, depending on the life of sense- 
experience, perishes with the body. In the interpretation of 
Averroes, although the reason is immortal, individuality ceases 
with death ; for differences in individuals are due to differences in 
their accumulated sensible images and phantasmata — in the con- 
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tent of their experience. Rational activity, as such, is universally 
the same, and it is only this universal, non-individual principle of 
reason that persists after death. All individuals are alike in par- 
ticipating in one rational life, and they are different in so far as 
reason has a different mass of images to illumine. The principle 
of individuation is in plastic matter, not in generic form, and 
reason is related to sensible images as form is related to matter. 

Trendelenburg, 1 in the commentary to his edition of the De 
anima, explains the passive reason as the sum of all the lower 
cognitive faculties, including the power of sense-perception. It 
is passive because it stands in the relation of receptivity to the 
object of cognition and is affected by it. The completion, how- 
ever, of its processes is obtained only through the agency of the 
active reason. The derivation of the universal notion from par- 
ticular sensations is a function of the passive reason, in so far as 
the universal notion is regarded as part of the mind's content. 
The creative reason furnishes the ultimate principles of knowl- 
edge, i. e., it contains and applies the standard of truth and falsity 
in the conceptual world, as the 'common sense' passes judg- 
ment on the true and false in perceptual reality. 2 The creative 
reason is not the divine spirit (although it is related to the 
divine), but belongs to the individual, and is not the same in all 
men. The relation between the divine spirit and the creative 
reason in man is nowhere explained by Aristotle, beyond his 
saying in the Metaphysics that they are analogous principles.* 

Ravaisson, in his Essai sur la metaphysique d'Aristote* says 
that the individual man, according to Aristotle, has only passive 
reason, which as the potentiality of all forms and ideas is analo- 
gous to primary matter. It is the universal potentiality in the 
world of ideas. On the other hand, the creative activity which 
actualizes possible forms and produces all thoughts, is the abso- 
lute reason. The sensible and passively rational are fundamen- 
tally the same ; both exist in a single consciousness, and are 
operated on by the active reason. The entire passive reason (and 

1 Cf. Commentary on De an., Ill, \ 5, 2 ff. 
2 Cf. Aristotle, De insom., 461 11 2 ff. 
3 Metaph., 1072'' 18 ff. 
«VolI, pp. 586 ff. 
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so all individuality) is mortal. The creative reason is conceived 
by Ravaisson in the same way as by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. Renan 1 regards Aristotle's conception of the creative 
reason as similar to Malebranche's theory of seeing things in 
God, — a conception suggested to Aristotle perhaps by the An- 
axagorean doctrine of Nous. 

Zeller considers the passive reason to mean the " sum of those 
faculties of representation which go beyond imagination and 
sensible perception, and yet fall short of that higher thought 
which has found peace in perfect unity with itself." 2 It does not 
include the powers of sense-perception, as Trendelenburg thinks, 
nor is it identical with "fancy as the seat of mental pictures," as 
Brentano supposes. 3 Von Hertling, in calling the passive reason 
" the cognitive faculty of the sensitive part," 4 would almost seem 
to identify it with the sensus communis. Zeller rejects these and 
all other explanations of Aristotle's theory, and wholly abandons 
the reconciliation of the twofold reason in one personality. He 
further considers it entirely unjustifiable, even in Aristotle's own 
theory, to apply the term nous to the ' passive reason.' Reason, 
he says, is in its essence " a single immediate apprehension of 
intelligible reality, constituting one indivisible act," 6 which it is 
not possible to interpret in terms of Aristotle's dual theory. 

Wallace, whose interpretation of Aristotle is somewhat colored 
by English Hegelianism, says : " Aristotle would seem to mean 
that while our intellectual powers are on the one hand merely 
receptive — while they merely elaborate and, by processes of dis- 
cursive thought, systematize the materials of thought — these 
materials of thought only become so, only get formed into an 
intelligible world, by an act of reason which has gone on from 
the creation of the world and is in turn employed by each of us. 
Shortly, then, the creative reason is the faculty which constantly 
interprets and, as it were, keeps up an intelligible world for ex- 
perience to operate upon, while the receptive reason is the intel- 

1 Brentano, op. eit., p. 34. 

2 Zeller' s Aristotle, Eng. Tr., Vol. II, p. 102. 

3 Zeller, of. cit., II, p. 103. 

*von Hertling, Materie und Form, p. 1 74. 
5 Zeller, op. cit., II, p. 105. 
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lect applying itself in all the various processes which fill our 
minds with the materials of knowledge." l 

The foregoing account of Aristotle's theory of reason, as inter- 
preted by his most notable commentators, exhibits very wide 
differences of opinion. This great diversity is due to the character 
of the data furnished by Aristotle — data that are both meager 
and ambiguous, precluding the possibility of any apodictic formu- 
lation of his doctrine. There has been no lack of ability or in- 
genuity expended on it. It is entirely hopeless, in my opinion, 
to try to discover any satisfactory explanation of the creative 
reason in the scanty passages of the third book of the De anima, 
to which attention has been too exclusively directed. An expla- 
nation can only be found, if it can be found at all, in the light of 
Aristotle's general system of philosophy, and more especially in 
the light of his complete theory of knowledge. I shall proceed 
at once to make my meaning plain. 

It is clear that the theory of a twofold reason, as Aristotle held 
it, originated partly in the controversy regarding the distinction 
between conceptual and perceptual knowledge, and partly in Aris- 
totle's metaphysical ideas regarding the distinction between form 
and matter. The controversy touching conceptual and perceptual 
knowledge had before Aristotle's time issued in the extreme sen- 
sualism of the Sophists, on the one hand, and in the extreme 
rationalism of Plato, on the other hand. Between these two 
Aristotle adopts a mediating position of empiricism. To him there 
are no innate ideas, and no body of rational truth totally indepen- 
dent of particular reality. All knowledge is perceptually derived, 
but the materials of perception cannot be converted into the fabric 
of scientific knowledge or into general concepts without a crea- 
tive and supplementary act of reason. For Aristotle, as for Kant, 
conception without perception is empty. The content of percep- 
tion is made into conceptual knowledge by a process of reason, 
and in this sense is a created content. Before this act takes place, 
the content of mind is passive matter awaiting a transforming and 
constructive process. At this point, Aristotle applies to psych- 
ical life the metaphysical dualism under which he views the en- 

1 Wallace, Aristotle's Psychology, p. xcviii. 
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tire organic world. Active reason stands to passive reason in the 
relation of form to matter. 1 His metaphysics, then, and the dis- 
tinction between conceptual and perceptual knowledge, explain 
the genesis of his theory of a twofold reason. The creative rea- 
son is the form-principle ; the pathic reason is the sum of matter 
that is formed into rational significance. Reason receives its con- 
tent from without ; in other words, it is passive. However, if that 
were all, reason would be only a receptacle of sensations, percep- 
tions, memory-images, and phantasmata. But transcending these 
pathic elements, reason has the informing power of changing their 
potentiality into the highest abstractions and most general notions 
and laws. In this way, reason becomes or receives all reality in 
its pathic aspect ; while, in its active character, it creates all re- 
ality by bestowing upon it a rational form. Without the latter 
the mind would be a mass of particulars, of unrelated manifold 
things, blind. The active reason creates an intelligible world in 
the sense of constructing its intelligibility, while its real content 
is given in the materials of the passive reason and delivered from 
without. This content is potentially conceptual. The creative 
reason is thus primarily without content, an unwritten tablet. 2 
Between conceptual and perceptual knowledge, between the ab- 
stract and concrete, there is not for Aristotle the great impassable 
gulf that we find in Plato's epistemology. Although the discovery 
of the universal is an act of reason, yet the universal is potentially 
and immanently in the individual. The subject-matter of reason 
is the immanent universal, which in a certain sense is in the mind 
itself. 3 Thought and sense-perception are neither identical nor are 
they to be completely sundered. Aristotle sharply criticises both of 
these extremes in his predecessors, holding the sophistic sensual- 
ism and Platonic rationalism to be equally one-sided and erro- 
neous. In thought we think, it is true, what is potentially given 
in perception, and yet this object of thought must first be made 
rational by a creative act of reason. Reason creates its world in 
terms of itself (z. e., a rational world) ; and, as its subject-matter 
consists of abstract ideas, it thinks itself, and subject and object 

1 De an., 430* 10 ff. 

l De an., 430* I. 

3 De an., 417* 23. 
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are identical. 1 Aristotle is not a pure empiricist, although in 
certain passages he speaks as if all our ideas were derived from 
sense-perceptions 2 and apart from sense-perception there were no 
reality. In the Analytics, however, where he gives the most de- 
tailed account of the origin of our knowledge, he speaks of the 
highest principles of knowledge as immediate (r« dfieoa) and as 
presupposed by mediately derived knowledge, being the latter's 
starting-point. 3 These ultimate principles are propositions whose 
predicates are given in the subject, i. e., ' analytical a priori 
judgments.' 4 This knowledge is, however, merely potential 
(empty conception) until applied to the content of experience. 
It does not contain any positive ideas, but, as in the case of the 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle, it comes to 
consciousness in the regulation and determination of cognitive 
data. These regulative, axiomatic principles are formed by the 
mind out of itself. 6 The content of the concepts arrived at by 
induction, or by an ascent from particular to general, takes the 
form of mediate knowledge ; and the most universal of these con- 
cepts is only a " precipitate of a progressively refined experience, 
and is due to the last act in successive generalizations upon a 
matter given in experience." 6 Ideas derived from induction at- 
tain a degree of certainty not higher than the source from which 
they spring. On the other hand, the ultimate principles (dp%ai) 
of reason are necessarily true, 7 and such knowledge has the 
nature of an "intuition as contrasted with sensible perception." 8 
The apodictic syllogism, or highest form of scientific truth, pro- 
ceeds from these ultimate principles as premises. Induction, 
proceeding from the particular, is clearer to us because individual 
things of sense have more apparent certainty. Deduction and 
induction form the component elements of scientific method, but 

1 De an., 429* 25, 430" 2, 431'' 17. 
1 De an., 432* 2 ff. 

3 Cf. Zeller' s Aristotle, Eng tr. , Vol. I, p. 197 . Also Aristotle, Anal. post. , 86" 36, 
94*9, io8"8; Eth. Nic, 1141* 
'Zeller, of. tit., Vol. I, p. 198. 
5 Z><? an., 429* 28 ft. 
6 Zeller, op. tit., Vol. I, p. 201. 
'Aristotle, Anal, post., loo b 5 ff. 
8 Zeller, op. tit., Vol. I, p. 202. 
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the function of the former is higher, being the interpretation of 
phenomena by the ultimate principles both of knowledge and of 
existence, viz., by universal laws and causes. 

Ultimate principles and universal forms are immanent both in 
the mind and in things. They are not mental categories pro- 
jected upon the phenomenal world, but are discovered in the 
phenomenal world by reason. In a sense, reason finds itself in 
the world, and the fact of this immanent community bridges 
the gulf between subject and object. On the plane of perceptual 
knowledge, the passage between subject and object is bridged by 
the function of the central sense, which is the active principle in 
converting received sensations into a conscious percept. The 
content of the central sense — memory and phantasy — as the 
pathic material of reason, is in turn converted into the form of 
conceptual knowledge by the creative activity of reason. Reason 
has no bodily organ, and so operates only on psychical elements, 
and not on elements physiologically mediated. Reason, then, 
confers on a potentially rational world its actually rational exist- 
ence ; and, moreover, in thinking the actually rational it thinks it- 
self. Without the active reason, the conceptual world would be 
no more known in thought than the visible world would be seen 
without light. 1 As light makes color visible, so the creative reason 
makes the universal forms intelligible. Or, to use another analogy 
employed by Aristotle, the creative reason operates on the con- 
tent of perceptual consciousness as an artist operates on his raw 
materials. 2 The two main stages in the process of knowledge, 
perception and conception, are supplementary. Thought requires 
a sensuous image,* and perception remains on a brute level when 
not illuminated and elevated into conceptual form by reason. 

The creative reason is akin to the divine. Corresponding with 
his metaphysical conception of the divine in the universe, Aris- 
totle regards the creative reason as the divine in the microcosm. 
It is no part of the entelechy of the body, but is transcendent 
{^mpcarbz, i. e., it has no bodily organ and is separable from or- 

^De an., 430* 15. 
*De an., 430' 12. 
3 Z>e an., 431* 17, 432* 8 ; De mem., 449* 30. 
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ganic life) and it enters the body from without (dbpadev)} It 
acts, however, on the rational life of the organism, but it acts as 
the ' unmoved mover,' who is immanent in the world without 
being a part of it. The creative reason is not developed with the 
body, but enters the psychical element (whose immediate cor- 
poreal embodiment is the warm air or pneuma in the seed) at the 
moment of conception. Conception is the occasion, not the 
cause, of its entering into the womb. 2 The question, however, 
touching the preexistence and immortality of the soul is scarcely 
more than mentioned by Aristotle, and, indeed, it hardly falls within 
the scope of his psychology, which is an essentially biological 
discussion. It is only in treating of the nature of reason that he 
goes beyond the boundaries of empiricism and makes concession 
to the traditional view of the divine origin of the noetic power — 
a concession that may have been prompted by his analogous 
view of the Prime Mover as the transcendent cosmic reason. 
Aristotle constructs his psychology, as he does his entire system 
of philosophy, on the basis of the deliverances of the special 
sciences of his day — deliverances which were penetrated or 
interpreted by his unifying and organizing spirit. As Romanes 
says, " instead of giving his fancy free rein ' upon the high 
a priori road,' he patiently plods the way of detailed research." 3 
Yet after he has completely examined the data and psychical 
mechanism of empirical knowledge, he finds them inadequate to 
explain the whole of reality, and is forced to introduce a rational ego 
to explain the potential rationality of pathic experience. This noetic 
principle which rationalizes experience is in no wise connected 
with the physical organism, and as it is not a part of the latter's 
entelechy, so it does not perish with its dissolution. 4 It is the 
a priori condition of all rational knowledge, and, as such, it is not 
individual. Receptive or pathic reason, on the other hand, is 

1 De gmer. anim., 736 b 27 ff. 

2 De getter, anim., 737' 5 ff. Granger in a valuable article in Mind (Vol. 18, 
New Series, Vol. 2, 1893, p. 317) thinks that a universal reason in Aristotle's psy- 
chology can be spoken of only in the sense in which one speaks of "a universal 
humanity. ' ' Cf. the same writer in the Classical Review, Vol. VI, pp. 298 ff. 

3 Contemporary Review, Vol. 59, P- 284. 

1 De an. , 4o8 b 18, 4l3 b 20 ff 
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simply the life of sensation as a potentially rational mass, and is 
connected with the physical organism, with which it perishes. 1 
Primarily, the creative reason is, as above noted, without content ; 
it is an unwritten tablet (ypa[i[taTsiov).* Its content is given in 
the passive reason, which is stored with phantasmata ultimately 
derived from sense and the free construction of imagination. 
Strictly speaking, the active reason does not think things, it does 
not create de novo ; it merely interprets things, or rationalizes 
phenomena, by its spontaneous activity. 3 Nevertheless, we have 
here not merely that which is given in sense-experience, but a 
new element, rationally derived, a new significance. Passive 
reason rises no higher than the deliverances of sense-perception 
and their re-wrought form in memory and phantasy. The sum 
of these is the sum of the content of the sensus communis ; this 
sum regarded as potentiality is the passive reason, on which the 
active reason operates in the creation of a rational and conceptual 
world. The creative reason does not, indeed, think anything 
apart from the passive reason, 4 because without images derived 
from experience thought has no content and nothing to interpret 
or illumine. Its activity, however, is continuous, 6 because its 
subject-matter, unlike a sense-object, is always present. Further, 
as the universal reason, it is as eternal and continuous as is the 
intelligibility of the eternal world. 6 We do not remember 7 the 
processes of the active reason — an understanding of which in the 
individual is arrived at only by analysis — because it is without 
passivity, and memory is a passive power. 

Aristotle describes the creative reason (I draw from various 
passages) as follows : it is unmixed, transcendent, passionless, of 
divine nature, it suffers no change, is not born, it has no bodily 
organ, enters the body from without, and is immortal. 8 The 
question of the reason's transcendence and immortality, although 

' De an. , 430" 25. 1 De an., 430* I. 

s Cf. Scotus : "nullus intellectus intelligit, nisi intellectus possibilis 

[Intellectus agens] non intelligit, sed intelligere facit." Quoted by Schlottmann in 
Das Vergangliche und Unvtrgdngliche in d. menschlichen Seele n. Arist., p. 48. 

*De an., 43C 25. 5 De an., 430" 22. 

s De calo, 279'' 12. ' De an., 430* 23. 

8 Dean., 4o8 b 18-29, 411^ 24, 430* 12 ff.; Eth. Nic, 1177*15; De gen. anim., 
73 6 " »5 ff- 
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metaphysically interesting, has little epistemological significance, 
and Aristotle scarcely does more than raise the question, and 
while he espouses the view of transcendence and immortality, he 
does so hesitatingly and without dogmatism. 

In the foregoing account of Aristotle's theory of reason, I 
have endeavored to show how his employment of the terms 
' form ' and ' matter ' and his criticism of the Socratico-Sophistic 
controversy regarding conceptual and perceptual knowledge can 
be made to supplement certain dark passages in the De anitna 
and the Analytics, and how these various elements can be com- 
bined into an intelligible and consistent interpretation. Briefly 
summarized, this interpretation is as follows : Aristotle adopted a 
mediating position between the ultra-sensualism of the Sophists and 
the ultra-rationalism of Plato. The totality of knowledge is neither 
purely empirical nor purely rational, but a composite (auvoXov, as 
is every other combination of ' form ' and ' matter ') of sense-ex- 
perience and rational activity. In this composite, rational activ- 
ity is related to sense-experience as eTdot; is related to ulrj. The 
sum of sense-data constitutes the potentiality of reason, i. e., the 
passive reason, while their construction into actual rational sig- 
nificance constitutes the activity of creative reason ; the real con- 
tent is given in the former, the formal content in the latter. The 
content, therefore, of the sensus communis regarded as rational 
potentiality is the vouz xa&yTixoz ; the power which converts 
this potentiality into actual rational forms or meanings is the vouz 
xotrjTcxoz. This conversion is identical with the erection of per- 
ceptual materials into a world of concepts and laws. The subject- 
matter of reason is an immanent universal, — immanent at once in 
perceptual reality and in the reason itself. The process which 
the reason undergoes in discovering the universal is, therefore, 
the process of finding itself in the world. The conception of an 
equivalence between the universal forms existing in the mind and 
universal forms immanent in nature bridged for Aristotle the gulf 
between subject and object, — two aspects of reality which he 
regards as formally identical. 

W. A. Hammond. 

Cornell University. 



